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the PHILOSOPHY OK KANT. 


writes each from all calculation of interest or utility, 
How he ennobles actions through their source and not f 0r 
t, Hr success ! In a word what moral grandeur does he not 
. ww in himself or in his external relafi^, , 


their success! In a woru 6 * ne 

Lve to man, whether in himself or in his external relatio 
Man that exile from Heaven, that prisoner on earth ! So 
crreat as an exile, so miserable as a captive ! 

It would be possible to extract from the writings of Kant a 
host of brilliant ideas on all subjects, and perhaps it is fr om 
this teaching alone that it would be possible in these days to 
extract new and ingenious views, for the materialist philoso- 
phy can no longer offer anything interesting or original. 
The piquancy of jokes a’gainst what is serious, noble, and 
divine is used up, and the youth of the human race can only 
be restored in future by returning to religion through 
philosophy, and to feeling through reason. 


BOTANICAL WAIbS AND STRAYS 

By W. M. Hind, LL.D. 

It is a common experience of collectors of wild plants to fall' 
in with foreign species unexpectedly, and, not infrequently 
with home species at a distance from their natural localities" 
That these strangers should present themselves to professed 
botanists as a rule, and not to the world generally, has in 
some cases exposed the finders to the suspicion of reporting 
fictions rather than facts. Facts they are notwithstanding 
witnessed by the contents of many Herbaria. It is a 
collector s business to use his eyes, to recognize the forms 
which experience has made familiar to him and to greet with 
pleasure a new face among old friends, or a well known face 
in a strange locality. Meeting with a foreign plant on our 
shores, or, a w r ell known species in a strange locality, the 
natural inquiry is, How came it here ? A satisfactory reply 
however is not always forthcoming. In some cases the 
stranger can give no account of itself ; while in other cases a 
sufficient answer may be found. 

Man’s hand has, in most instances, been the instrument by 
which the plant of foreign origin has been introduced to a 
new' home. Not necessarily with a conscious knowledge 
and of set purpose, yet by his agency, does the stranger find 
a home in our soil and grow among the wild plants of our 
land. A considerable number of species, which have obtained 
a permanent standing in our British Flora, owe their position 
to human agency. They were at one time strays from cul- 
tivation, either from the garden or the farm. Other species 
-still occupy only a debateable position among our British 
plants. The Apennine and Crosofoot Windflowers can in 
almost all cases be traced to a neighbouring garden. The 
Pheasant's Eye, though occasionally found in a cornfield, is 
more at home in the garden. The Winter Aconite has strayed 
from the shrubberies, where it w r as once planted ; but finds 
its most congenial home in them still. The Welsh Poppy , 
indigenous in Wales and the Lake district, is only a garden 
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botanical waifs and 


STRAYS. 


in most other parts of England. The Many.p^. 
/ titrmun out of a garden i n r> 

£>Ury 


St. Edmunds about i 7 « 5, , elt m th e 

neighbourhood for about zoo years. Monkshood, gathered 
by the late Rev. E. A. Holmes at Southelmham, Suffolk 
must have been a garden outcast. Larkspur and Columbine 
though native plants, occasionally occur as garden strays. j n ’ 
the summer of 1891 I found some plants of the Greater 
Astrantia in a dell at Middleton in Teesdale, which must hav e 
come from some garden in the neighbourhood. The garden 
Chervil has been established on a bank, near Halesworth i n 
.Suffolk for about 100 years, and was no doubt originally a 
garden stray. I have three times found the Michaelmas Daisy 
apparently wild, at Dunadry, Co. Antrim, at Gorleston and at 
Peasenhall, Suffolk, in all cases as strays from cultivation 
An Aster has been established in Redgrave Fen for more than 
sixty years, which may possibly be the Michaelmas Daisy. If 
so, there is no clue to its occurrence there, being at a consider- 
able distance from any garden. The fragrant Butter-bur 
occurs in various places as apparently wild. In most cases 
it will be found to have come from a neighbouring shrubbery, 
having swarmed over its boundary and established itself in 
the neighbouring hedge banks. The same is likely the case 
with the White Butter-bur , which I have not seen in any of 

n tlSh localltles - M ahonia aquifolia occurs in Hartest, 

■ u <,lk, at a distance from a garden. Birds have likely been 

V . a/ 3 / 115 ° come } seeds to the place where it grows, 

seen °™ entale and tauricum are occasionally found 
berrv lkel y the Y ar e strays from gardens. Straw- 

tcane o’ St Edmunds, was likely an 

been lomr T eLr * ( rocus ar i e nteus and aureus have 
They are\el ^ & pasture at Gr ™t Barton, Suffolk. 

the/Cst hirte 0 gr ° W ° n the Site ° f an old ^rden, where 

and biflorus occur in" ° nglnall y P lan ted. Narcissus pocticus 
the likely site nf ^ uamit y i n a pasture at Pinner Green, 
Clover Brank nr ^ an ^ ent garden. Crimson and Alsike 
Brome Graf r * he ^ spreading and faU 

less established m , 1 !" “"' R, ‘ Gms have become more or 
Besides the strav . e ,. COUntr y as st rays from cultivation, 
abroad, either for - r ° m p ^ ants purposely introduced from 
ament or use, other plants have followed 


BOTANICAL WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


the march of cultivation, and have bprnmo 
our cornfields and among our green ernr, ^ omnion weeds in 
brought from other lands, have frequentlv * , gncultural seeds > 
with them, which are sown with the cron miXed 
it. In some cases the weeds are carried nff UP Wlth 

disappear. In others they become estibr vT'i the Cr ° P and 
occupants of the soil. spiff “ 

point. According to Mr. H. C Watson t v , CaS6 10 

attract the attention of our agriculturists and botanistfabout 

a b 5 ' , th°7 ,S " ?° mm ° n deniZ6n ° f our * eld * aad gardens 

About thirty years later another Speed-well, Veronica bereeZa 

attracted the notice of Mr. J. Sim at Perth. A L^ears 
later I first found it at Belfast, where I observed it for several 
years in succession In i860 I found it at Pinner Hill 
Middlesex, and in 1871 at Gweedore, Co. Donegal It has 
not yet become common, but it has obtained a place in the 
London Catalogue of Plants and in several P'loree. Oriental 
Wormsced has been known as a casual for about 170 years yet 
without permanently establishing itself. In , 88 1 it was found 
at Nayland by my friend, the Rev. J. D. Gray, in a clover- 
field. In 1890 I also found it with clover at Honington. It 
may fairly be assumed that in both cases it was introduced 
with foreign seed. In 1859 I found Caraway in East Kent, 
where it evidently w'as a remnant from a former crop. In 
1888 1 gathered it in meadowland at Newmarket, where it 
doubtless had been sown with the grass seed. Hoary Mustard. 
a plant from the Channel Isles, and Yellow Star Thistle I 
found among sainfoin in Euston and Bowbeck, Suffolk, evi- 
dently having been sown w r ith the crop. Montpelier Trigonclla 
from Cockfield, Suffolk, was no doubt introduced with Either 
seeds. In 1883 a specimen of Nicandra physaloidcs was 
brought to me from Somerton, where it grew in a beanfield, 
probably from stray seed. In neighbourhoods wdiere the Flax 
of Commerce is cultivated, strays are frequently found growing' 
by the wayside and in other places, seeds having escaped 
from the packages in which they had been carried. Hemp at 
one time was frequently met v r ith as a stray, when it w r as an 
article of home culture. Nowadays it usually results from 
the sweepings of cages, where it is used as food for birds. 
Canary Grass may be generally accounted for in the same 
Wa y> though in some districts it occurs as a stray from culti- 
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Coriander is 


now rarely found, as it is no 


Ion 


vation* ^ Britain . Branched Broomrafie, parasitical 
f/Ts wholly or nearly extinct with us, through hemp bein 
lie” sown in .his country. Flax Dodder is JF"/ 
only" in the districts to tvhich flax culture has bec„® 

r< The 'importation of wheat and other cereals from abroad 
has been the means of introducing a number of str a „ " 
plants into this country. Nearly forty years ago the l ate 
Mr. A. Irvine gave an account in the pages of the 
Phytologist of a large number of strange species, which he 
had found in a small enclosure on the south bank of the 
Thames, near Wandsworth. I had an opportunity 0 f 
visiting the place with him, and found the ground thickly 
covered with strange plants. With a few exceptions, such 
as Artemisia campestris , they were exotics. The explanation 
of their appearance in that locality is very simple: A large 
quantity of foreign grain had some time before been cleaned 
on the ground, and the separated seeds had taken root and 
produced a flourishing crop. A somewhat similar case 
came to my knowledge, while collecting information for the 
publication of The Suffolk Flora. I and my friend the Rev. J. D. 
Gray, on various occasions met with several casuals on the 
banks of the race of Nayland Flour-mill. These were 
chiefly found on heaps of mud which had been taken at 
times from the stream. Among them were Alyssum incanum 
cr ascu/n pliceniceum , and the Loose , Green , and Glaucous 
lame grasses. The most interesting find occurred in 1884. 

n a spit of land lower down the river we noticed about 
to tv, eil \T tran ^ G P^ ants > not flower, but evidently belonging 
bron oLf f tUra ^ rder Compositoe. Some of these roots were 
a heio-bt and § Town on - When matured they attained 

of lio-ht w °u^ t0 ^ Ve ^ eet ’ anc * P r °duced a large number 

Aullforities^t I 0 " 0 " 1 " A § P ecim - — submitted t0 the 
tataricum 6W ’ and u was declared to be Mulgediuw 

case, the' nro« U ° ° sout fl*western Asia. In this particular 
batoum or ^ Um fl tKm i s > that the seed was brought from 
sea, with whenf 6 tu*" 1Gr P° rt on t * le east coast °f tfl e ffl aC .k 
way into the M’n 6 c ^ ean * n §' s of which had found their 
took root on t-L strearn , and in the end the Asiatic wee 
the bank of the Stour. Last year Mr. Gray 
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S ent me a specimen of Silene dichotoma, a Hungarian plant 
fikely from foreign gram taken to Wiston Mill on the 

Another fruitful source of waifs and strays is found in the 
heaps of ballast brought to our ports front other lands. Only 
a few weeks ago a collector informed me, that he had in the 

f T °" e hU " dred *•"*» •» ballast heaps. 
Though this statement may require a grain of salt to make it 

go down there can be no doubt that foreign plants are 
occasionally introduced m this way. I have at various times 
observed both foreign and British strays on ballast at Ipswich 
Docks. Among these are the One-flowered Lentil and Round- 
seeded Vetchhng ; also the British strays Nottingham Catch-fly 
Yellow Vetchhng and Canadian Fleahane. Babington’s Sand 
Mustard, which is so common on the Ipswich ballast I am 
inclined to regard as a ballast plant. The hermaphrodite 
form of Annual Mercury found occasionally at the docks mav 
possibly have been introduced with ballast. 

In 1842 or 1843 I found a growth of Flax , Hemp , and other 
exotics on some gravel that had been recently laid down 
on a private road in the outskirts of Liverpool. The gravel 
had likely served as ballast in a ship which had Flax and 
other seeds as part of its cargo, and escapes from these 
vegetated when the opportunity was afforded them. 

It is now fifty-one years since the Flodea canadensis or 
Water Thyme was first observed in the lake at Dunse Castle ; 
five years later it was found near Market Harborough, in 
Leicestershire ; and in 1 849 I found it in quantity in the river 
at Burton-on-Trent, and pointed it out to Mr. E. Brown of 
that town, who traced it to the Staffordshire Canal. It is not 
likely that it had its origin in any of the places where it was 
first observed in Great Britain. If introduced as a living plant 
from its native home in North America, it more probably 
found its first British resting place in waters near our western 
coast. However transported to this country, and wherever its 
first cradle among us may have been, there is no doubt that 
io 1 840, A.D., it was altogether unknown to the British I lora. 
At the present time it is widely distributed throughout the 
country, and is to be found in almost all canals, sluggish 
rivers and streams. Still more surprising, it occurs in solitai \ 
Ponds and pools which have no communication with each 
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Other or with the arterial water system of the country. Wi 
us it can ripen no seed, being only of one sex, and it de P e nd * 
wholly for its propagation on the division of its stems. Every 
internode about half an inch in length may become the origjj 
of a new plant. So it has come to pass that a plant of very 
recent introduction among us has, in the course of fifty y ears 
from a waif or stray, become one of our most common and 
widely distributed plants. 

There are some among our strays of which no clear account 
can be given of their appearance among us. The most feasible 
conjecture is that they have been accidentally introduced with 
other seeds. The following are instances : Crimson Horn 
Poppy , in a kitchen garden at Pinner. Erucastrum Pollichii 
on the roadside at Brandon. Cowherb Soapwort , close to a 
lime-kiln at Pinner. Small Floivered Balsam , at Bury, and 
Stutton. Small Flowered Mel Hot, at Dunadry, Co. Antrim 
and Southtown, Suffolk. Perfoliate Clay Ionia, Ilonington 
Oriental Bunias, in a sandy pasture at Elveden. Silent 
catholica , at Bury St. Edmund’s, likely introduced. Two 
years ago a showy annual appeared in a Ranunculus bed 
at Bonington, which has propagated itself. A friend informs 
me that it is a Phacelia. It comes near Picircinnata , but that 
species is not an annual. Verticillate Sage, at Heigham, and 
Tong Melford. Great Brome Grass, in a cart track of a 
pasture field at Fakenham, Suffolk. 

The following strays, collected by other hands, may be 
classed as unaccountable appearances: Hungarian Hedge 
Mustard, Lowestoft, Mr. E. Skepper ; White Mignonette, 

I ’ e- 1 *’ ^ r * men ’ ^ quarrose Trefoil , Hengrave and 

awshall Sir T Gage ; Stellate Trefoil, Southwold, Rev. 

Hairv PnTlii J esu ^ lna ^ e Trefoil ', Lowestoft, Dr. Trimen; 
ZZi ° f Gippin &’ Mr - H. Haward ; Greater 

Drinkstone am v ° V ' ^ r ‘ ^ a ^ n 8' ton ; Achillea dccolorans, 
Rev E A tim renc ^ ’ Tchinospermum Lappula, Southwold, 
E. Skepnt- 1° meS f Ro “gt Ttogtail Grass, Lowestoft, Mr. 
Rev. E. F. Linton* Grass > sandy fields at Thetford, 

they occur sufficiently' f* , bclon ? to the b y-paths of Botany, 
collector’s search \ re quently to reward the diligent 

appearing unexpectedly the peculiar interest ° f 

y d as a welcome surprise. 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNK. 

By The Editor. 

HAMPSHIRE hardly affords a ur i 

,ha, from Alton Z Gilbert Wtoe'a sl™e £ ’‘ P ' diti °" ,h “ 
The high road Iron, Alton carries you fils, bctween hi h 
banks, opening now and then and giving you slorio „, view, 
now over hills culttvated to the summit-and valley, s p,ead 
with corn, and now up the wooded valley of a brook that 
jom, the infant Wey. Next yon trudge laboriously uphill 
with an ever-widcmng view. You are mounting the back of 
a hanger. Hanger appears to be a quite local name applied 
to the steep face of a chalk hill which rises with a gradual 
slope, and then descends with a sudden fall, presenting a sharp 
escarpment to the valley : or rather to the “hanging” woods which 
usually clothe this sharp descent. The “Hanger” we are 
mounting extends in a pretty regular curve to Hinstead, where 
it is known as the “Binstead Hanger,” then, a double curve 
brings it to Selborne, where it is the celebrated “Selborne 
Hanger, from whence it goes on to Hawkley, forming between 
Binstead and Hawkley an irregular crescent, walling in on 
the west the great basin of sand and gravel which includes 
the ancient royal forests of Woolmer and Alice Holt. 

As to Hawkley Hanger, Cobbett has said the last word. — 
Out we came, all in a moment, at the very edge of the 
Hanger, and never in all my life was I so surprised and so 
delighted. I pulled up my horse and sat and looked ; and it 
was like looking from the top of a castle down into the sea. 
except that the valley was land and not water.” 

Gilbert White gives a charmingly graphic account of a great 
landslip which occurred here in the March of 1764, too long, 
unfortunately, for us to quote. It appears that a hard winter 
*'ad been followed by “vast gluts of rain,” and great melting 
snows, so that the land springs or levants (called lavants in 


